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thus prefaces its insertion in the Memoirs * : " I might," says
he, " here lay down my pen ; yet if any reader should still
want his character, I will give him one which was published
very soon after Mr. Gray's decease. It appears to be well
written ; and as it came from an anonymous pen> I choose the
rather to insert it, as it will on that account be less suspected of
partiality." Although Dr. Johnson thought Temple's remarks
worthy of a place in his biography, yet he does not admit them
in a very cordial manner. Having quoted them, he says, "His
character I am willing to adopt, as Mr. Mason has done, from
a letter written to my friend Mr. Boswell by the Rev. Mr.
Temple, rector of St. Gluvias, in Cornwall; I am as willing
as his warmest well-wisher to believe it true." Thus Mr.
Temple's casual criticism, unknown to himself, was presented
to the public in two authentic works. It runs thus: " Perhaps
he was the most learned man in Europe. He was equally
acquainted with the elegant and profound parts of science, and
that not superficially, but thoroughly. He knew every branch
of history, both natural and civil; had read all the original
historians of England, France, and Italy, and was a great
antiquarian; criticism, metaphysics, moral politics, made a
principal part of his study; voyages and travels of all sorts
were his favourite amusements; and he had a fine taste in
painting fruits, architecture, and gilding. With such a fund
of knowledge his conversation must have been equally instruct-
ing and entertaining; but he was also a good man, a man of
virtue and humanity. There is no character without some
speck, some imperfection; and I think the greatest defect in
his was an affectation in delicacy, or rather effeminacy, and a
visible fastidiousness or contempt and disdain of his inferiors in
science. He also had in some degree that weakness which dis-
gusted Voltaire so much in Mr. Congreve ; though he seemed to
value others chiefly according to the progress they had made in
knowledge, yet he could not bear to be considered himself
merely a man of letters; and, though without birth or fortune
or station, his desire was to be looked upon as an honest
independent gentleman, who read for amusement. Perhaps it
may be said, what signifies so much knowledge when it

* Edit. 1775,.p. 401. In the superb edition by Mr. Mathias (1814)
Mr. Temple's name is affixed to this passage.